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THIS LAND IS THEIR LAND: 

AGRIBUSINESS IS AMERICA’S BIGGEST BUSINESS 

by Leah Honea and Larry Casalmo 
LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor's note: The following is taken from two 
separate articles by Leah Honea and Larry Casalmo 
which appeared in Win magazine and Ramparts ■ For 
more information contact Food, Land and Power Pro- 
ject 3 c/o the Institute for the Study of Nonviolence, 
Box 1002, Palo Alto, Calif. 94302 , Also, the entire 
issue of Win that this appeared in is devoted to the 
subject of agribusiness* In case you haven't seen it, 
you can get a copy by writing Win, box 64?, Rif ton, 
NY. 12471.] 

The wheat field is ten miles long There's a 
machine -- one colossal machine -- harvesting the 
wheat, rumbling toward the setting sun on tracks 
which keep it from compacting the soil A helicopter 
sprays pesticide on the adjacent soybean field An- 
other helicopter circles, scanning crop conditions, 
transmitting data to a computer. 

Two men sit in a bubble-topped control tower, 
watching the instrument panels which surround them 
The lengthening shadows of three giant skyscrapers 
-- skyscrapers filled with cattle -- fall on the 
men In these nearly fully-automated structures the 
cattle are fed various chemicals, fattened* killed, 
processed, and packed into cylinders for shipment 
by monorail to the cities, which are, presumably, 
where all the people are 

This is a picture of the American farm m the 
year 2015, as sketched by U S Department of Agn- 
culture (USDA) specialists To them it is lrresist- 
ably appealing: ten whole miies filled with great 
amber waves of grain Yet the implications of their 
vision are chilling, environmental ruin, nutrition- 
al famine, wrenching social dislocation 

Who will own this futuristic farm? What will 
be its economic and environmental costs, and who 
will pay them? The government's crystal-gazing 
agronomists - agricultural scientists - won't an- 
swer But already, at every link of America’s eco- 
nomic food chain, drastic transformations are at . 
work which provide some exceedingly disturbing clues 

Let’s start with two statements, ij if you 
are the "average American," you eat a less nutn- 
tous diet today then you did fifteen years ago - a 
fact which even the Department of Agriculture ad- 
mits is true 2) You've heard vague news about land 
reform programs in Asia and Latin America.'* Weil, it 
turns out we need land reform right here - m the 
fields of California - and m Maine, Mississippi 

These two situations are caused by agribusi- 
ness, America's biggest business - a $190 billicn- 
a-year industry which employs 30% of privately emj- 
ployed American workers and accounts for nearly 
20% of our Gross National Product 

Would you trust the Bank of America to supply 
you with healthy food." Or Dow Chemical' 7 Tenneco 7 
Kaiser? Greyhound? ITT? 

It is corporations like these-as well as the 
more obvious food giants like Safeway, Del Monte, 


and General Foods-that most Americans rely on for 
their supply of food In the food industry, as in 
so many other areas, big corporations are contin- 
uing to centralize control of our lives in their 
hands 

The older food corpor ations-the Safeways and 
Del Montes - are continuing their horizontal growth 
(swallowing up competing retail stores, canners, 
etc J But even more ominously they are growing 
vertical ly- - stn ving for "vertical integration , " 
"total food systems"--by expanding into food manu- 
facturing, processing and growing At the same 
time, huge corporate conglomerates are diversifying 
into the food industry--particul.arly into farming 
itself 

Tenneco, the 32nd largest US industrial cor- 
poration, although a fairly new entry into agri- 
business, could be considered the vertically inte- 
grated food corporation par excellence, with its 
stated aim of controlling food production "from 
seedling to supermarket " 

In 1967 Tenneco acquired Kern County Land 
Company, California’s third largest land owner - 
Three years later it took control of Heggblade- 
Marguleas, the nation’s largest marketer of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Tenneco also owns J I Case 
Co, which manufactures, among other things, farm 
machinery, and the Packaging Corporation of Amer- 
ica, which manufactures food containers 

So Tenneco plows its own land, fertilizes and 
sprays it with chemicals from its own chemical 
division, using its own tractors fueled with gas 
and oil from its own oil wells and refineries 
The food is processed, packaged, and distributed 
by Tenneco subsidiaries- Tenneco is presently- 
attempting to develop its own national brand name 
(Sun Giant) for produce They intend to sell it 
at "premium prices," though as yet they don’t have 
their own supermarket chain 

Corporations like Tenneco, decide what kinds 
of food will be available to us and what prices we 
will pay for them They supply us with food sprayed 
with poisons, processed until it retains little 
nutritional value and ioaded with chemical additives 
The people who eat the food don’t benefit from the 
spraying* processing, and additives But the agri- 
business corporations certainly do As a marketing 
spokesman admitted: "The profit margin on food ad- 
ditives is fantastically good--much better than the 
margin on basic, traditional foods," Big food man- 
ufacturers could not even exist at the same size 
and power without these foods which can be cheaply 
transported and stored over long distances and 
iong periods of time 

Along with food additives, agribusiness has 
brought on an upsurge in pesticide use, which has 
more than doubled since Rachael Carson's book 
The Silent Spring - which predicted the devastat- 
ing effects of pesticides - was published m 1962 
Large agricultural corporations (which often have 
their own holding in the farm chemical business) 
are totally geared to large-scale farming tech- 
niques that depend on huge amounts of pesticides 
and inorganic fertilizers 
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They are firmly locked into the lafiujx.w .u 
cycle: extensive use ot monoculture iujui.; i i eic to 
grow a single crop without rotation a pra.t.-e 
which ruins the soil), pesticides, and in..;,'-.;.. n ; - 
tilizers, which together have increased the -arietv 
and resistance of pests and impaired tlu qua. u ; >1 
the soil, so that ever greater amounts Oj. t.tn more- 
toxic and costly chemicals are soaked a.to the ; >nd 

Agribusiness corporations are de,^bii. ; -rr.n 
terested in alternatives like organic re i:i-en 
and biological control of pests And tn> a.e jr. a 
position to make their lack or interest -Guru A: a 
National Agricultural Chemi^ai^ ASbv.. .a 1 ., m spokes- 
man candidly points out; ’’There ;eat. ; ^ n~ T - ii,_h 
biological control m industry research, they would 
research themselves right out of tire ma^wet 

And food prices As control j: a^i ;u >= ine^s .c 
concentrated more and more food pri.ee a.x, (ise 
considerably Even now a large part of the ... si 
food goes for such things ao advertising hu- icud 
industry spends more on advertising and ie=s on re- 
search than any industry m America (ten ad.e:ti-ing 
dollars for every research dollar- 

Back on the farms the situation is deeper ate 
The traditional American family farmer x - tact dis- 
appearing - 2,000 farms a week go out 01 bus. no -s m 
the United States Small farmers ^ann^t bargain ef- 
fectively for fair prices with the huge rood indus- 
try distributors Nor can they compete with govern- 
ment subsidized corporate farmers 

In 1969, 5% of US. farms (90,000 fatmsj made 
over 50% of farm sales in California, Dy tar the 
nation’s leading agricultural state, rough xy 401 u f 
the cropland is owned by 45 corporations Everywhere 
the pattern is the same, land, whether agr iwulturai , 
timber, urban .is coming increasingly under the 
control of giant corporations, banks and insurance 
companies 

Unlike ordinary farmers who must live by sel- 
ling their crops, Tenneco, for example, can make 
its profits somewhere else along the nne - m pro- 
cessing and distribution, for instance Sixty -three 
percent of the 400,000 largest farms made most of 
their profits from non - farm operations And when it 
wants to, Tenneco can practically gi.e ito ..rope a- 
way at cost of production or below . driving prices 
down until other farmers are forced out ot business 

Meanwhile it can rely on profits from its non- 
agricultural operations, which account tor most ot 
its revenues anyway Tenneco drills for o:i oft thfe 
coast of Southeast Asia and is the world’s largest 
transporter of natural gas Its Newport News Ship- 
building Company is building the Nimit- and the 
Eisenhower, America's second and third nuclear pow- 
ered aircraft carriers So the son ui a farm family 
forced off their land by Tenneco can swab the dc^ks 
of an aircraft earner built by Tenneco denuding 
Tenneco’ s Southeast Asian oil wens 

And after all this Tenneco even . 0 - je.t: we Uai_e' 
Big farmers receive a fascinating variety ot public 
subsidies which make it even easier tor rhem u e- 
liminate competition The^e are just a xew ewuipiCc. 

CROP SUBSIDIES -- In 19/0 crop subs*die= paid out 
to farmers, most of them lame c orporate tarmer s , to- 
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tailed o.er tour billion do Liars In 19 0 Tenneco 
re. ci v eel crop sub sid. c*r oi Over $1 million J C 
I’.osweii , one of the world’s largest cotton growers, 
received $3 minion oome oi this money is paid 
for not growing ciops 

”My government taxes me to the extent of con- 
fioi-jt ion to subsidise and .reate f a v or able .ondit- 
iv.n- ioi u.dh; Integra* ed cerpnat ions >" said 
Cns Sr nne riser, for 26 yean x grower of a) mends on 
-fO av.res or California land ’’Give me a 4 million 
dollar subsidy and nil be the most efficient farm- 
er west or the Mississippi ” 

HIE RESEARCH SUBSIDE - Universities do a great 
deal or publicly renamed research tor agribusiness 
llus research is aimed at developing technology for 
giant farms The situation , ^ simp'e; we pay the 
universit-.es to de.elep, net technology to help the 
family taimer, but technology tor corporate farms 
ihen we a*e told that this technology, and the cor- 
porate take-over or agriculture which it is helping 
to make possible, are inevitable 

in the bLtter grape strike of the late sixties, 
the University of California came to the growers* 
aosiotarne during pruning season and allowed them 
to u^e a pneumatic pruning machine it had under 
development 

l'HE LABOR SUBS ID i -- The government heips 
to provide big farmers with a cheap.- easily ex- 
ploitable labor force Farmworkers are the least 
protected of all workers by federal and state laws 
The government has actively intervened to obstruct 
the United Farmworkers' attempts to organize farm- 
workers For instance, the Defense Department mote 
than tripled its purchases of Dow Chemical -control- 
led Bud Antle lettuce during the United Farmworkers’ 
iettuce boycott 

The Arizona state legislature, pressured by 
big farming interests m the state, recently passed 
a bill severely restricting primary boycotts (boy- 
cotts against the growers themselves) and outlawing 
secondary boycotts outright (a secondary boycott 
is aimed at other handlers of the farm produce, like 
supermarkets) Idaho and Kansas -- big farming 
states -- have also passed similar laws aimed at 
smashing farmworker organizing 

THE TAX SUBSiDr -- Tax loopholes encourage 
corporations and wealthy individuals to avoid 
paying taxes by using their income to buy farm 
land and make improvements on it while holding 
it for speculation - e*en if farming the land is 
not profitable for them 

THE WATER SUBSIDY -- In California the fed- 
eral and state governments have built huge water 
projects paid tor mostly with our tax money The 
California State Water Project costs roughly ten 
billion dollars - $500 tor every man, woman and 
child m California ret economists estimate that 
the project will return only 50<t of benefit for 
ev.ry dollar it costs Then why build it’ 

It '5 be.ng bailt because The bulk of its 
beneiits goes goes to a few concentrated interests 
-big landowners, water -using industries, and de- 
veloper o The water allows big landowners to lr- 
r ig ate thcxi crops much mor e cheaply, and i t raise s 
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land valuer by at iea>t $oOC *n -:c;e 6 j , it yun 
happen to own 2 (^ , 000 a. res ) our lorn) is *.iddenjy 
worth $6 mi 1 1 i on mo re t h an i 1 was o el j ; c C alii o : n ; •. 
citizens buiit a water piojv.r fu: you 

Southern Pacific and the Tejur. Ron ..n * . : e "he 
biggest donors to the succe^h.l ! 9 (G campaign 
persuade California voters to appro *e .* bond issue 
to finance the project And Bank or Are., i .ri hoi >1.5 
the largest share of the bunch 1 

A lot ol people think. "Weil this is pretty bad, 
but how else are we going to do things Aitt: aii, 
we've got to be efficient to teed an tirin': pecp;c 
The fact is. bxg tarms a.e 1 1st mo t 0 ell :^cnt t*-eti 
in a strictly economic sen^e. ihe go e inment 1 s own 
studies show that farms ranging trom 100 to 600 acres 
are highly efficient Most peapxc a* :■ me ..xth-.KU think 
mg that the agr j. bus 1 ness g^-ntr are mu 1 e ei. 1 x.. j.enr r 
even necessary 

This is the educational effect of ag* ib<;S iness 
a result of USDA propaganda aimed at teaching to 
accept the agnbusiner. - picture ot the woijU, tu c.n- 
sider it natural and right l\e ate eApe.ted to learn 
that big and powerful equals eft i~ 1 on* and good, that 
we must rely om unseen M e Ape its” and their magic 
technology to 2upp±> us with food, and t : anspo 1 1 . at ion , 
and defense, and health care, and e-.en pwith their 
cosmetics,' with iove 

And we are e\pe,ted to learn that the development 
of a technology controlled by "eAperts" and corpora- 
tions is inevitable, that technology controls us • 
not that we can choose technologies to serve human 

life 

j>0- 
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FRENCH NUCLEAR TEol S j ft iN oOuTH 
PACIFIC INVADED By PROTESTERS 

SOUTH PACIFIC , EN^j- FAt^m Island ini ab jut 
530 mile 2 southeast 01 Muiur ua, the bouth Pu-.ru u 
toll where tor the ia.t n *= ,k ai ; , r t an ,e h. A5 ==mt 
up balloon borne ai^ifuc d-- to be dc-ona-md b> • •• 
mote control Pj t Cairn 12 s-u u Mu jt u r oa that 

even 1 1 the . nh ab . c an to a 1 e n ‘ t d . r t- -... u ; af- 

fected by uHvut r r vifi the nu^reax tc:n , thew ba- 
sic diet or tish -crtdjW; -s 


a! id Li 


me at^ifuc to be dc-ona-md b> o 

Pi t tairn so Viv'iL- u Mur u r Oa th at 
2 1 an d ' 2 . .thalur ail 1 2 or e n t T u- u ; a r - 


Tom Christian, A reat great great grand*: on 01. 
the ramou.2 Fie T -her Cnr.it'. an m^mined ogaxDit 
Captain Biigh in . tfD . ifta/e.: ;0.„ivy f d.-airn J 3 rand 
with mnety Uj . tiu 1 hart Poiyne^-an vie = Cendant - ji 
the mutineer 2 nuii O' e II M 8 Bounty 

"We are . n the danger «. one and the tail Out oouid 
be a health hazard we ha^e re., t m -> - 1 o t th~ vxprt 
s ion s m past s to.; " ; y .d bin . m , and lu a-.idea 
that "people are n^lndinl that something might go 

wrong " 


During the i-a~i *evk 0 
protests again 3 1 tuc i rtnJi 
South Pauii j- mounted ij an 
first bomb 0 t the rv 2 
test area 


« 1 > t e r r i a « 1 ond ; 


>- 1 1 11 .- . j v Ai : - * * 1 

an ji 1 r, l e - c . le n ted . c 


dr d'l l 1 i e Mar .* r u'-* 


For = ome t * me tcitic 1 h -j M a 2 t t h e gu vein me fit; 
of neighboring Ajy. rai ra and New purged Over 

just What (ii[u jiliut i .ail; -uuivi b--- d-ii. a be -*• lb* fXen. 
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■ j ^ . , tc -tjUi’ But i«i tlie meant ) me - ome people 
av p. tl t. tidw ■ w. jd went ,nto idion Aus- 
.iii p u ; ta i w ." r Sv-is j b f u a e d to service Frencli 
i v t r. l ■- or . . <: i ' 1 ; i : i w e r > or to uni oud mai 1 

I rend, : 1 j :;s. ini; in New Zealand, the Federa- 

v a labor b-. in net) service at french = h i p2 and 

,t 1 1 d.- vie no.., ga criudi’. epposi tron, 

udvj d..ju ..i:r ■ i- -lated that the government 
.1 d . •_ a . •; ^1 a in’ i o i i r to dxsuuss the 

-d_ . L( w. r:;i . d. 12 - 1 * i 1 pondering the 


i a t L '■ 
t I . Ill ! r U'i „ 


i Jic tuvLr .U.JU -1 : r 


b a -■ 3 y 
v-akfa, 
;uU>ri i- 


•W»k ni d 


•\ .g p r ; g * L 0 n N e v\ Zeal an d ' s 
.t-;v.dng the French em- 
c . . 1 worker ^ threvv a molotov 


rii rough the iront window of the French 
.; ; Vi , lu - l ■- Oy ; • • g it \. oinp 1 e t e ly 


1 n A . ;d . 1 1 1 j. * j d p a . r: t w .12 3 p 1 a* hed through- 

out t h by dniy at i i'-v .d the same French airline 
-and So p .1 /. a .h u t a a.: • u mu tee red to drop into the 
1 1 2 1 w.iie aimed >v > th v..ai 11 cd r. Owd , 3 cub a gear and 
1 A i. I at au le MIL; 

One of the par a-hut x i t 3 , Terry McGee, said 
that they planned to '-in the French government's 
biutr "W'e kiu^ Micy are prepared to kill slowly 
by the 10 /jg • term air cuts 01 tail out and radiation 
But we're going to nnd out It the French are pre- 
pared to n.ui dti 1 people out in the open " 

Per hup* tne most et tec live pre-test protest 
was launched b> the protect ketch Greenpeacel 1 I 
Although the danger .oie, a large sweep of the Pa- 
cific above and below the Tropic of Capricorn, was 
c L 02 ed to shi.ppx.ng, ur cenpeace 1 1 1 played hide and 
seek with French riacac and nunne launches around 
the rpeckied green x-marid t e * t -it e ; broadcasting 
tame 31 gnu. is to Keep theri pur suer 2 at bay- 

A tew day 2 be tore me bust, a New Zealand 
Pom Otrrce commuiucation* ofneer in the Cook 
islands repc rted. "They re ' Gr eenpeace 1 1 1 j still 
on the loo*e i'hcx r ines^age wc»3 very garbled, but 
I gut the ^ mp x c s r • j n they were 1 au gh i n g their bio ojdy 
h e ads o f f a t the L * on ci \ 

And while the or eenpeace 1 1 1 wa* playing with 
the ireiiwh n-i > . a*r.»thei boat, G 1 eenpeacel V , was 
rushing tUii a Loam ahead towards Muiuroa atoll 
Greenpeace Foundation director Ben Me teal te descri- 
bed thi game- of n .'t comply xiig with <xt\y orders from 
the French navy 1 : "all according to plan-" 

"'[he; * x ; .1 hdv L t) be taken, and 1 he> will have 
to be -unfunded by dvarojeh to be stopped," he 
5 uid "Ji the; a,. e stup[-ed the French will have 
to ho id them, because r they let them go, they'll 
j u - 1 go straight back xuiu the te 2 1 zone They are 
there t: ahfii that spa-c : not to give up to the 
i- ren .h " 

I v c o 00 1 r* A <ne 1 1 c an ou n tries -Pe 1 u , Chile, 

Boi 1 v ia, Coro'nb 1 a and Ecuado r- - condemned the tests 
a = dangexCi*.- t-* present lire and to the health of 
future ge:u 1 a t : ;n : ThCti -ondemna 1 1 on* were fol- 

L ow c vl iii o r 0 t v. i’A • ; f . \ l i ' la s t iio gv> ■« c i iv...'' ; 1 1 s of Canada , 
Now Icttiand. vii:d ■ . J he?, t. inti; b> Australia, but 
te n o uv.ixi Inc ; v. .%cnt un with their test and 
pxin another Cnv on t!v, i.cai future French officials 
.ii;. 2 1 ! !iv iv /j '2 ;oiie 2 .= crucial to their pro- 
, gram ij "haniv: nid miniaturize" French thermo- 
. ;u-..U-a: •. .0 I •; ih'8 they hope to have five 

. .id' ujf.uil a.lIi tiler no -nuclear warheads 
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I [Note to editors: Hero's r ho s- * • pan ' ,f 

our into rv i ew w n ‘ t h S CE F t rj a J : : r S r A7o ■ ' 

The fi rs t parr appeared in the- Las ■ | 

"WE DON'T SAY WE K 1 LLI l) RACISM DURING rill- STRIKE, 
BUT WE WOUNDED I T M 

INTERVIEW WITH ORGANIZER OH WOODCUTTERS ’ S'IR'KE 

[Editor's n: T e: This is ’dm so * d > a ; a 

long interview LEE did with Ex eve da"" A r jejau- 
izer for the Southern Confers nee Ea-^'j* . -> ■■■ Fn- d 
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COULD YOU TALE A LITTLE ABOUT THE STRIKE 9 
HOW DID IT BEGIN 9 


Well Masonite Corporation had a w^d'yard at 
the mill, and men were hauling wood in there and 
selling it by the unit This is just one mo»c 
way in which the wood company screws tiie wood- 
cutters in Mississippi Instead of buying wood by 
the cord, which is defined by the Eedexal Go‘-c v n- 
ment as 128 cubic feet of wood, they bought i f by 
the unit, which can be anything they want it ro be 
I f, s not standardized 

So where they had been calling a uiv f 168 
cubic feet of wood, on Sept 1, 1 9 7 1 the Masonite 
Corporation installed scales which weighed the 
wood and they said that 9 100 pounds equalled a unit 
What happened is that especially with dealers in 
Mississippi who buy by the uni + four cords get 
three units. And see, they was paying woodcutters 
the same thing for a unit m Mississippi, $18, 
that you got for a cord in Alabama. And then they 
turn around and would sell it by the cord to the 
paper companys. 

What happened was that woodcutters started 
parking their trucks, black and white alike, there 
by the gate of the woody aid at Masonite You see 
they wanted to strike but they had a real hard 
time getting organized- These is folks that had 
never been in a union, had never been organized 
They don’t even belong to a church, they’re just 
not used to organized activity of any kind 

So they kind of blundered along, making real 
valiant efforts at organizing But after about a 
week or so they wrote a letter to the president 
asking him to come in and help them organize the 
strike. We had about five members in Laurel before 
the strike 

We had about $300 m the treasury and about 
200 men out on strike, and with their families you 
had about 1.000 people. And it became obvious to 
us that m order for us to win the strike j t was 
going to have to spread all over the state. Cause 
Masonite was just lowering weight factors in the 
other parts of the state to get in moic wood, to 
make up for what they were losing at their mill 
They had rail yards all ovei Mississippi and wc 
beard that all the paper companys were sending 


wood to Masonite t n o 

Masonite can do that, cause they're leal big 
Masonite produces hard board, like on the back o.f 
TV sets They arc the only major producer of hard 
board m the U S so Micy really have a monopoly 
It also has a very luge facility in South Afi 1 a 
and facilities in Canada We talked a lot about 
their plant in Sou r h Africa They are very mu-h 
an i nte rnat ■ on a 1 corporation- 

Wc set out at first to ask folks not to 
haul wood to Masonite woody ards Bur peopic 
weren't sat c fLed with that so men McClain struck, 
and then Wiggcns, which is also in Sou f h Mississ- 
ippi and then Fo»est and then over on f be western 
part of the state and then it just spread till we 
had about 4000 trucks out on strike all over the 
state 

HOW BIG A PERCENTAGE OF THE WOODCUTTERS IS 

T11AT° 

Big enough that it forced the -ompany to set- 
tle the strike in 13 weeks In most small, rural 
Southern communities, the man who lives in the big 
house on the top of the hill, the man who used f o 
be the cotton plantation man, well, the man who 
lives in the big white house now is the wood 
dealer So it really effects the economy of the 
whole community when we go out on strike 

But there are a hell of a lot of woodcutters 
We say a quarter of a million from Virginia through 
Tennessee to Arkansas and everything south. So in 
Mississippi we had enough of a percentage to win 
the strike We had about 4,000 signed up and walk- 
ing the picket line, and I would guess that we had 
about 65 or 70% actually not hauling wood Which 
is much more than enough 

Wood cutters are in a very good position in 
the industry, a key position. That’s one reason 
why I think the company set wood cutters up in this 
independent businessman crap. Because obviously 
with all them machines, paper companies can't 
run without the wood The way the paper companies 
have the situation set up is that each woodcutter 
is supposed to own his truck and his saw, and 
he is officially an independent businessman who 
goes and hires a crew who goes to the woods and 
cuts wood and then hauls it to a dealer who buys 
it from him, who in turn sells it to the paper 
company 

The way it’s actually set up in 90% of the 
cases, the wood dealer ( the middleman) usually 
through the paper company owns the trucks and the 
saws He finances it and he collects off of every 
load of wood It’s like the company store 

There is also supposed to be an employer-em- 
ployee relationship between the producer (the man 
who’s supposed to own the truck) and the crew (the 
people who help him) In the vast majority of cases, 
the producer is the member of the family who is 
most likely to be able to get some credit to buy 
a truck A lot of situations you got families work- 
ing together, in others you got neighbors or people 
who related somehow working together on the crew 

Basically what the independent businessman 
status does is it reinforces the attitude of inde~ 
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pendence which entourages people r o leel proud i 1 • * r 
they don 1 1 have to depend on anybody e'er and that 
they don't have to work with anybody else \ou ^ r i 1 i 
hear a lot of that now when we arc organi mg in 
new areas, ’’well 1 am my own man ” 

It's understandable, but they :nc still oppres- 
sed and yet they continue to think like this even 
though they are owned lo r k. stock and barrel by the 
wood dealers or the paper companies ile ,k - not his 
own man at all And of course that makes i f harder 
to organize, and it makes the formation ot the union 
a harder thing 

The way the trust laws are set up in the country, 
for the wood cutter to organize the laws say it would 
be like for all the paper companies to get together 
and demand a higher price for paper, whiJi would be 
a trust, which is illegal But of course the paper 
companies do, and they get away with it 

HAVE THERE EVER BEEN INJUNCTIONS AGAINST WOOD 
CUTTERS ORGANIZING 9 

Vet there’s one case right now ’n Mississippi 
They got an injunction against the union for striking 
on those very grounds, but the hearing has been put 
off til July sometime We are gonna need a lot of 
support from all around the country when that comes 
up 

_ i „ 1 of the s a me k \ nds of 

We are going through a UL L 

snuggles right now that unions that organized in 
the 20s and ?0s went through and that the grape 
pickers went through in the 60s Like the difficul- 
ty of organizing in an industry that has never been 
organized, among people who have never thought of 
organizations Also combatting racism- -this is one 
thing a lot of unions have never done a very ade- 
quete job of, but is something that has to be done 
You know a lot of people think there’s been some 
progress made in legislation and through the bene- 
volence of the government for the right of labor 
to organize, well, the government hasn't done a damn 
thing for us And only under a great deal of pres- 
sure could we get food stamps here during the 
stnke-'the laws were slanted against us I mean 
there is the right for the unions to exist. but the 
right for unions to organi ze is a very big question 

WERE YOU AFFECTED AT ALL BY THE WAGE PRICE 
FREEZE 9 

Well, that’s a good e \ amp 1 c of what T m t -liking 
about We thought, we were foolish enough when the 
strike started. Masonite was actually lowering the 
price of wood, buying from us So we wrote out a 
long complaint to the IRS about how this was a vio- 
lation of the wage price freeze, about a month and 
a half after we sent- the complaint in we got a one 
paragraph letter back saying ‘Vo find no o,;!,:? ojh 
I t took us about a month to find out win, be-.. au c e 
wood is something that, comes from the soil, and so 
it is not covered by the wage pri e fiec.e 

People didn’t just come to the met tings and 
talk about pulpwood, they talked about the welfare 
office and the political power s r i-j; uid they 

started talking about things like the ■. .»ruepr of 
surplus value, winch we started raising <n meetings 
and folks just ate it up 

WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE BE I WEEN RURAL ORGANIZING AND 
AND URBAN ORGANIZING 9 
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One (lifter cnee is that in a factory workers 
air m a socialized situation, side by side usually 
getting the same amount of money With woodcutters 
you lur'c four or Live follows working in one patch 
of woods, and others m another part ot the woods 
They don't work side by side And it ically makes 
a hell of difference Sec when you ha'e a meeting 
in one town you sometimes have to cover an a v o a 
of fifty square miles It’s harder to contact 
folks 

In a factory you got one foreman and one super- 
intendent, but in a small town in Mississippi you 
may have as many as five wood yards in it, and 
different dealers that people are bitching about 
So you don’t have that immediate solidarity that 
you get bitching about one dude You’ve got to go 
a step further 

In a way, that’s also an advantage, ’cause 
you have to talk about the whole industry, the 
inter- rclationsh ip between workers and the whole 
industry, so the issues get much large r Very 
seldom does it come down to personalities With 
workers in a factory there is often the tendency ro 
complain about a superintendent, and yon get the 
idea that if you change the superintendent every- 
thing is going to be alright But when you got 
five wood dealers, and they are all bastards, 
people quit thinking that if you change one dealer 
then things axe going to get all right 

In the rural areas there is a real resistance 
that comes from just not being exposed to organi zed 
labor In New York City almost everything that 
moves is unionized, but out in the woods nothing is 
organized The whole idea of being organized is 
no f only foreign, it’s contradictory to people’s 
ideas about being independent - 

YOU MENTIONED SURPLUS VALUE EARLIER HOW DID 
YOU WORK ABSTRACT CONCEPTS LIKE THAT INTO ORGANIZING 

Well, it’s not abstract What I did is a lot 
of terrible, hair-pulling kind of research And 
1 was able to get some figures on just how much 
p costs the paper company to process a ton of 
wood Now, I know how much they pay a woodcutter, 

and 1 got information about how much the in- factory 
overhead is, so that we could determine wha* the 
profit is So there was a tremendously different 
figure between how much they made off a ton of 
wood and how much a woodcutter made 

Whether you want to call that surplus value 
or whatever, that’s something that really fires 
people up And it’s a fat t. of life you know I 
mean you don’t have to be a Marxist, or a Marxist - 
Lcnimst, ot a Maoi-t You just ha'e to be a person 
that got a 1 ) r 1 1 c sense to realize that somebody 
who’s sitting up there in an office is making 
millions of dollars off of your blood, sweat, and 
tears You may know that Bu r when you can say 
about how much it is, tlm really gets folks fired 
up 

1 guess radicals always figured they had the 
corner on the concept ot surplus value, wh l • h is 
one reason why the country is in the state it’s in, 
‘cause they kept the c'Mnet on it It’s just an 
honest fucking LaT ot life, like you got noses you 
got surplus value When folks understand that they 

ge r mad fhe y sa y .wo. _a j_n ' f g o i n g to have th is no 
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more, something’s got to change here 

DO YOU RUN INTO TROUBLE Mill RED BAITING 
WHEN YOU TALK ABOUT THINGS LIKE THAT? 

I don’t think I have ever actually used the 
term surplus value Somebody once told us that 
what we had figured out was surplus value and l 
said, M 0h " We didn't go out to find out what 
surplus value was We just did it 

But, of course, there's been problems, problems 
that a lot of people are faced with And a lot of 
other people handled it wrong, and we handled it 
right, Our approach to red baiting is that when 
people ask us are you communists, do you belong to 
the Communist Party, do you subscribe to communist 
ideology, I say, well, that’s not important, what 
is important is what I am doing for workers 

Now if I tell you I am a communist, that adds 
to the whole red baiting fury And red baiting 
is a tool of the ruling class in this country 
And if I say I am not a communist, that jus* moves 
you on to attack somebody else a little harder 
By the process of elimination, if you have discov- 
ered someone who is not, then you have to find 
someone else who is. So I just say, "That's not 
important" And then my friend Andrew says, Look 
here, man, goddamn it When a man goes out in the 
woods and works twelve hours, and comes home and 
has got twenty cents in his pocket, and comes home 
to eat supper, and looks down at his plate, he 
don! t see communism or capitalism or anything 
He just sees there ain't no food there and he 
starts wondering about why there aiiV* no food 
And if he’s a communist for wondering, then he's a 
communist. That is now what is important 

During the strike, the Jackson Daily News, 
the largest newspaper in Mississippi, and the local 
TV station, which cover the very strike area, ran 
editorials about how the union was connected to 
SCEF and about how it was therefore a communist 
organization, Well, there was a big meeting and 
people were nervous, worried about that, though we 
were very honest about telling folks that we worked 
for SCEF, the Selma project, and that we worked 
on civil rights work and everything 

Bob Zelner was the first speaker tha t night 
at the Jones County Courthouse, about half black 
and about half white, about 500 strikers The 
first thing Zelner said when he got up to speak, 
he said, ’’Well, it looks like we got them scared " 
And that was absolutely the best thing he could 
have said, 'cause it was very true 

That really relaxed folks And then he said, 
"The question here tonight is not whether we are 
communists or not That's not important The 
question is whether we are going to turn around and 
run off like a bunch of whipped puppies 'cause 
somebody calls us communists or whether we are 
going to stand our ground and figh r like hell " 

Well, everybody just whooped and hollered and 
carried on when he said that and we got 38 new 
folks to sign up on the picket line that night, and 
we didn't lose a single man It didn't work it’s 
not going to work any more, red baiting isn' T 

YOU MENTIONED YOUR FRIEND ANDREW, AND H E'S 
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BLACK, COULD YOU TELL US HOW YOU CAME TO BE FRIENDS? 

Andrew is a woodcutter from central Mississippi 
from a town that has had a very strong organiza- 
tion of woodcutters since last spring About last 
summer they wanted to strike, but it just wasn’t 
tight enough organized I didn't know Andrew 
because 1 hadn't done much organizing work in that 
part of Mississippi But during the strike we had 
two meetings up there and they wanted to get every- 
body into one big meeting, so they could decide to 
s t rike 

I went up to that meeting, and they were 
electing their officers They elected a black man 
president, and a white man vice president, and 
elected Andrew secretary- treasurer , Well he was 
younger than the other two guys, and when I first 
saw him I figured he wasn’t going to take a whole 
lot of jock and it sure turned out that he didn t. 

He was really the backbone of the strike, in that 
part of Mississippi , He is a very strong leader, 
in the area that he is from, and his attitude to- 
wards taking crap off of folks is not one that’s 
couched in any ideology he’s learned from books, 
but that he’s just learned from his being black 
and growing up in Mississippi, It comes from 
knowing that if you ever once let them think 
you’re scared, then they are going to run your life 
for the rest of the time you are alive 

He’s now working full time for SCEF, cause 
people thought he was such a good leader and such 
a good organizer. He’s dynamite The paper com- 
panies and wood dealers up here are scared of him, 
cause he just don't take nothing He's also very 
sensitive, that's one thing that makes him a good 
leader, to pepple and their needs at a particular 
time Like some people would get restless cause 
there wasn’t any money coming from the union, to 
keep them going and he was very good, in talking 
to folks about why that was. And also very good 
in talking to the union about why there had to be 
some. Well, I don’t know what else to say except 
to say that we work very close together and we 
feel like we've known each other all our lives. 

YOU SAID THAT THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT IS 
IMPORTANT FOR WHAT YOU ARE DOING, COULD YOU EXPLAIN 
THAT MORE? 

I think the main thing is that there is a 
strong black organization built, in local areas. 

The real people who built the civil rights movement 
were not just the people whose pictures we saw on 
the front page of the newspapers They were people 
we will never hear of, who we are beginning to 
meet now that we are organizing, who stayed here 
for years, and fought out real tough and rugged 
battles in their local areas And its out of a 
struggle situation that people learn a lot and that 
real leadership develops. You know you might get 
into a struggle for two months, and artificial 
leadership might last for that, but when you've 
been going at the white power structure in a town 
like Laurel for ten years, after ten years you know 
who’s good and who ain’t Who's going to stay with 
it and who ain't 

The advanced position of black people in the 
union is something that's recognized; we all hear 
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from the white folks down there about how the Mick 
folks are getting together, how they won things 
That bears witness to the fact that biac.k folks were 
winning struggles during the civil rights mo vernon* 
Struggles that they thought black folks could nevir 
win. And the civil rights movement also proved to 
white folks, to working class and poor white teiks. 
it showed them the power of organization but also 
it showed white folks that they were just not going 
to make it without black folks hhen they get in f o 
a struggle against rich folks and the people running 
things, they are gonna have to have black iolk^ with 
them. 

Of course all this about whites and blanks 
getting together, I'm afraid it's going to sound like 
I assume black folks naturally want to get it together 
with white folks, and we could talk about that some 
Now some white people think that black iolks, parti- 
cularly rural black folks in Mississippi and Alabama 
arc going to accept white folks on any basis Black 
folks have said that in a lot of cases just meeting 
together every two weeks ain’t enough They've got 
to have black leadership and black representation 
As a result the board of directors of the Union is 
80% black because the membership is 80% black Tne 
black people still look at the thing largely in class 
terms; they ain't letting anyone get away witn things, 
in terms of bulldogging the leadership or in terms 
of playing liberal. You know, putting black folks 
on the picket line and letting black folks man the 
barricades, while the white folks sit back and say 
that they sure are great because they are getting 
together with the blacks. That ain’t happening 
Black folks ain't gonna let that happen Now we are 
talking about some of the strongest people in this 
country, in this world It's folks like Mrs Ryan 
down in Newtown, and Andrew and the other woodcutters 
They know what's happening and they ain't gonna let 
no shit get by them, 

HOW MANY WOODCUTTERS ARE BLACK 9 

Well the population of Laurel is about 35% 
black, and the woodcutting industry is going black 
because there are a lot of new factories and things 
coming into rural Mississippi and Alabama^ for the 
obvious reasons of cheap labor and lack of unions 
The white woodcutters are getting those jobs Right 
now I'd say the woodcutting industry is about 80% 
black and 20% white; I'd say through the years the 
industry will become all black The 20% white we got 
now will be going into the factories But they will 
go in having learned all the things we learned during 
the strike and the struggles that are to come 

In terms of wages woodcutters are worse oft than 
factory workers. Nobody cuts wood unless they have 
to If a person can get a job in a factory, he 
takes it, unless he loves, deeply loves the outdoors 

WHAT WAS THE ROLE OF WOMEN DURING THE STRIKE 9 

About women, down close to Forest, there s a 
black woman, a strong leader in her area, not the 
type of leader that gets recognized a lot. but the 
type who stays in there fighting During the strike, 
she set up some of the meetings we had up there and 
she was really responsible for getting the men to 
strike up there. 

One afternoon about the fifth week ot the 
strike, in a really tough part of M ississippi she 
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was driving down the road from Newtown, and she got 
behind a s t 1 ik eh rc-uk - • r ' s truck that had wood on it 
IV e i 1 she saw the driver up there and she saw that 
he was white, hut she didn't give a damn She 
forced In m oft the toad, got out of her car and went 
over to the call of the truck lie was really taken 
hark; he didn’t know what the hell was going on, 
this nigger- driving hirn off the road, god damn she 
was uppity as hell 

She opened the door to the cab, and pulled 
him out; she's about four and a half feet tall. 

Ucli. she pulled him out of the cab and pushed him 
up against it. And she said, now what in the devil 
a ic you doing hauling wood, don't you know there's 
a strike on He said yes, mam. And she said well, 
you’d better dump this load of wood right here and 
now and get on home with your truck and park it, and 
don't you get it out of your yard til the strike is 
over So he looked up and down the load and said 
yes, mam, and dumped it and went home. He didn't 
haul wood again til after the strike. 

Now she doesn't talk about women's issues 
per se, but the fact that she is very strong and a 
very capable organizer up there which the men recog- 
nize, goes a long way to changing folks' attitudes. 

It sure worked on my chauvanism some, though I ain't 
no god-damn champion yet, I'll tell you, I'm trying 
though , 

Another case that was very interesting is some 
of the women down around Laurel who had to go up to 
Jackson to pick up some clothes, that had been do- 
nated at the church up there. None of the women had 
ever been to Jackson. They didn't even live in Lau- 
rel, they lived in East Bushy Swamp which is about 
thirty miles outside of Laurel. The farthest away 
any of them had ever been was down to Wiggins which 
is about forty miies; so they were very excited. 

This was four white women and two black women. 

Well they was going up that road and they got 
hungry cause it was a long way to Jackson* 'They got 
to a truck stop along the highway; they went in and 
sat down and someone told them that they didn't 
serve black people there. And the white women said 
then, by god you ain't serving us either, and they 
left . They went on up the road a piece further and 
went in and sat down. The waitress brought water 
over and set it down in front of the white women but 
not in front of the black women. So they had a big 
scene there and finally left off of there. Now that 
happened about four times be for they found a place 
that would serve all of them. When they came back 
and told the story, 1 think some of the white men 
were a lit Me embarrassed, cause they hadn't done 
anything like that yet, gone anywhere to eat with 
the black men 

In terms of the role the women have in the fam- 
ily, there's still a very sexist kind of arrangement 
m most families The^e aren't a lot of jobs for 
women, so they couldn't take on any extra work during 
the strike Some of the women wanted to get on the 
picket line They signed up but the men said, no. 
you all can't get out here cause someone will say 
something ugly to you all and we will want to tear 
them up ; cause we aren't gonna let anyone get sassy 
with our wives And the women said, no you won't 
nor t)i cm up, v aus e uc will. You won't have a chance 

l o, w c f Jj_ go i t h e m_ s t__ So they di d p i cket . 
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I think the greatest thing, the step thm was taken 
that really combatted sexism was through tlu 1 > r ^ e s ^ 
of the struggle of the strike Some doors wl te 'no 
ken through some walls, some question^ wet" iai st d 
and people began thinking about them iVe don’* sn\ 
we killed racism during the strike, but we wounded 
it. Now whether it was a mortal wound, depends on 
what we do in the next two or three yea.“' the same 
thing goes with the fight against scmmii 

Some of the women in SCEF and the Selma pro 
ject are gonna be concentrating on wotkmg with wo 
men, not just with the wives of wooden rers Put wifh 
women who work in the factory Cause il yon ge f to 
know 15 people in a rural town, bcto-c long yju' 
gonna know everyone 

That's one thing tiiat working with T he strike 
h as done ; i t ’ s gi ven us r remen d ous u «. e s c t e pc op 1 e 
It has given us a legitimacy for talking T u p. opie 
about things. And that's a hard tiling t u ennvunc, 
ir s a hard thing for everyone just to gn np nul start 
talking to folks And now people m oMr. i industries 
are already asking us to help organ i e 

"I AM DOING THIS FOR REVENuE" 

VIETNAMESE STUDENT IN U S III JACKS PLANE 
TO PROTEST BOMBINGS IN NORTH 

NEW YE RK (LNS ) - -Nguy en Thai - Binh , -a 2 4 y ax - 
old Vietnamese who graduated last month n,i'i the 
University of Washington in Seattle that and 

killed July 2 in a Pan American World An^a^o jet 
which had just landed m Saxgon Binh was tiding to 
hijack the jet to Hanoi 

Binh had become somewhat ct a heio to man^ 
University of Washington students because or h^ 
anit-war activites there He also spoke c ,, man; 
different Seattle or gam 4 at urn and appealed at 
campuses all around the country friends aa.d that 
'’when he left Seattle , man^ people ielt a great 
void because he touched then 1 iv.es jn :u man; 
ways . " 

Binh told a University 01 Wa~ lung ton audience 
on Anril 20 that the United States acimi.ru = t rat j cn :> 
have unceasingly waged a war ot aggies ion in Viet- 
nam, It was, he said, "one ot the mo at barbarous 
wars in the history' ot mankind " He to id a cheer- 
ing crowd that he was willing to "take any r*a k com- 
ing from activities for peace of my beloved count iy " 

2inh left Seattle June 25 The hija-ki.ng att- 
empt began after the 747 aelt Manila on the 1 j- t 
leg of its flight from the US to Saigon Binh, 
who had switched planes and boarded the 7 4 ? j» 
Honolulu, sent two note^ to the cunt 101 wab 1 n de- 
manding that the plane be diverted to Hanoi 

Pilot Gene Vaughan said Bmh lad inm "i urn 
doing this for revenge You/ bomber^ axe maiming 
and killing our people 01 the Demo.Mt 1 - RepubJ .-_ 
of North Vietnamt You are going u r. r, me to Hanoi 
and this airplane will be destroyed when n c get 
there." Binh was carrying a kn at and a package 
which he said contained a bomb 

The pilot told him the jet would have u- be 
refueled and contact made with North Uciaum mi 
order to cross the DMZ Meanwhile th.- 11 ; st on ,ai 
landed the jet ar Saigon’s Ian Son Nnut <ui[oo. 
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Jiu’i it was ringed u> troops and ambulances 

Alter the plane landed, Vaughan took Binh 
ot 1 guard, jumped him and shouted to a passenger* 
whose checked pistol had been returned to him by 
the pilot shortly before, "Kill the son of a 
b itch " T 1 ve shots were Tried, four hitting Binh 
m the chest. 

Before leaving Seattle, Binh had left two 
boxes of personal belongings With his friend Rich- 
ard Curb ray He had told Carbray and other friends 
that on returning to South Vietnam he might meet 
with lepu^als because of his strong opposition to 
U S involvement m the Indochina wax 

The most radical of these activities had 
occurred last Eebruary when Binh and several other 
South Vietnamese students participated in the oc- 
cupation of the Saigon consulate in New York 
Ch a 1 g c r* against him stemming from the occupation 
were later d rapped . 

Hio father, Nguyen Van I Iai, who has eight other 
children* is an oifice woiker for the Saigon com- 
mercial harbor service. Carbray said that he had 
grave fears that Bmh’s family would suffer repris- 
als for his action. And Caibray's fears for Binh's 
family were well founded- On July 3, Saigon police 
arrested Bmh’s father. 

--30-- 
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CITY GRANTS CAMPSITES FOR DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION: 
DEMONSTRATION’ ORGAN I 2 RS PREPARE 
FOR WEEK' S ACTIVITIES 

MIAMI BEACH [LNS) --The heat has been terrific 
in Miami Beach these past few days with not a cloud 
in the sky to shield the earth from the searing Flor 
ida sun Everywhere people are preparing for the on- 
slaught of delegates, reporters and photographers 
to the Demociatic Convention, scheduled to begin 
July 10 and threatening to last way. beyond the 
all ot ed four days due to controversies over the 
platform. 

The Miami Beach City Council finally granted 
a campsite a few blocks away from the convention 
hail on Wednesday July 5 in a meeting that dragged 
on lor eight and a half hours. Two counci lmen, tot- 
ally adverse to gran ting any campsite, were respon- 
sible for holding up the decision. Those in favor 
ot gianting the campsite included police chief 
Rocky Pomerantz, the mayor ; county mamager, and Ted 
Sanders, deputy duet of police m Washington and 
a security expert especially imported for the two 
c on v en t i 0 n s th 1 s summo r . 

The bite, a softball field in Flamingo Park, 
u.in hold 1000 people. About 500 people alone axe 
scheduled to camp there as part of Resurrection City 
and the city has said that two beaches, although 
muJi farther away, arc available for the demonstra- 
tor it necessary. 

Convention organic ers stress that these camp- 
ing arrangements have nothing to do with the Repub- 
lican coin cation, which promises to attract huge 
numbers of demonstrators in the major activity of 
the Summer 

Meanwhile, groups who plan to demonstrate dur- 
ing the Democratic Convent ion --Nat ional Welfare 
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"Yes," he said, "it‘s not very mu^h it may 
seem strange to you coming from Beirut But e-ei;- 
thing is done according to the law, a detailed law. 
the law for the public benefit The i aw is 
greater than me, greater than Go Ida Men We .an'r 
leave Jerusalem a desert, with donkeys in the 
streets " 

Before 1948 the Jewish Quarter was at most 20 
percent Jewish -owned The Israelis are now taking 
over the lot They are in the process ot expelling 
5,000 Arabs who live there Officially they are 
leaving of their own free will, with ’Trends ame" 
compensation When 1 suggested t j an on *cial 
responsible for the "reconstruction" that ths Was 
untrue he came close to losing his temper "Do we 
shoot them, " he asked, "do we dri e them Ucioss the 
river, do we deny them work'" 

They don’t What they do, when they cannot 
persuade some obstinate tenant to accept the inade- 
quate compensation they offer, is to make his lne 
unbearable by demolishing everything around him, 
even part of the house itself, the entrance steps 
or an outside lavatory The walls nack, the roof 
leaks, water gets cut off, the rooms are choked 
with dust 

They use intimidation The hatchet man for 
the higher authorities, Ezra Ben Simon, has 
decorated his room in a way which 1 found rather 
unusual for a municipal office - beneath a iuii- 
colox picture of General Da>an are shei-es bearing 
an array of upright bullets of different sizes, a 
grenade, and what appeared to be a bayonet 

The Israelis cynically exploit mumripal regu- 
lations A woman showed me the order she had 
received to vacate her house for her own safety's 
sake If her house was unsafe, it was, oi course, 
because the municipality, bulldozing ail round it, 
had made it so 

They use ignoble subterfuges One go x told 
me that when a squad of soldiers and workmen ^ame 
to her family’s house with order to destroy *t, 
they told her father, in answer to his protects » 
to go and see Teddy Koilek He left them carrying 
out the furniture, but by the time he got ba^k, 
bearing a stay oi execution from Koilek, they had 
already pulled the house down with a chain attached 
to a bulldozer, before his family’s e>es 

"Never forcibly evicted," "handsomely w ompen- 
ated," the Arabs -- the municipal booklet goe^ on- 
are "assured of alternative accomodation " And of- 
ficials talk brightly about the new housing estate 
at Wadi Joz That sounded encouraging 

What I found was 28 diminutive apartments 26 
of them were shuttered and bolted Only two were 
occupied Salim Namari, the first to mu.e m to one 
of the two, told me his story 

"I used to live in the Jewish Quarter They 
knocked down so much of my house that 1 was an but 
living in the open air 1 refused to mo-. e until 1 
found another house I couldn’t find one So they 
offered me one at Wadi Joz 


First they said they wanted about $4,0u0 down 
payment, then almost $6,000 1 could not iind the 

difference I went to the munic ipality a b q u t __ t qu r____ 
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days a week for six months 1 was turned away 
every time I only get them down to the or- 
iginal amount again when I contacted a journ- 
alist on the Jerusalem Post, known for his op- 
position to the municipality, and he threatened 
to write about me 

"Then it was the same business getting 
credit for the instalments Only when I barged 
my way into the manager's office did I get my 
way It is going to cost me over $18,000 all 
told It took me 20 months to get here The 
Israelis never lose a chance to make propaganda 
They had the nerve at the end of it to hold a 
cermony on my account l was on the television 
and in the papers " And he showed me a picture 
of himself being presented with a bouquet of 
flowers before a seated audience; of Arabs and 
Jews 

"I had certain advantages I speak fluent 
Hebrew My wife is Jewish I have a lawyer 
friend m Tel Aviv Imagine what it is like for 
the others " __ 3 Q-- 
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NIXON ISSUES "INVITATION TO 
THE WORLD" TO VISIT US IN ’76 

SAN CLEMENTE (LNS j - 'Decked out in a red, 
white and blue outfit (white shirt with a blue 
tie and a maroon jacket) m honor of Independence 
Day 19/2, President Nixon, in a radio broadcast 
^rom the Western White House on July 4, issued 
an "unprecedented invitation to the world" to vi- 
sit the United States during the nation’s 200th 
bi r thday 

Calling upon "millions and millions of visi- 
tors from every corner of the globe" to "flood" 
the country in 1976, the president expressed hope 
that "business and industry can expand their pre- 
sent efforts to bring the costs of travel, lodging 
and meals within the reach of millions of additio- 
nal visitors " Nixon especially appealed to ship 
and airlines to "continue exploring new ways of 
offering inexpensive transportation to and from 
this country " 


Whether the millions cf Americans listening 
t: the president’s spee ;h -- those unable to afford 
decent housing, keep up with transportation hikes 
and eat on a daily welfare allowance of $1 50- - 
could get m on Nixon’s generous invitation is a 
question up for grabs 


-JO- 
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Biack is 

Black is 
Biack is 
Black IS 


the warm teeimg you have kowing you’ve 
created so many good jobs for whites 
in the poverty program 
suite ring the ultimate blow of being 
automated out of the Sanitation Dept 
being so shitt)ess and lazy you scrub 
floor- six days a week 

when they say ” one nation indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all " 
and you wonder what nation they’re 
talking about (from The Rap) 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD AN INTERNAL NEWSLETTER FOR SUBS CRIBERS "RADICAL M EDIA BULLETIN BO A — 

From: The SPARK, Box 4729, Baltimore, Md - 21211, 
Box 1274, Detroit, Mich , 48231 


From: Queer Blue Light -- Gay Revolution Video, 

P,0. Box 410, Old Chelsea Sta , New York, N Y , 
10011. Phone (212) 875-5997 or 875-6273 

Communication is a vital part of the gay lib- 
eration struggle- We have long been isolated in this 
heterosexist society, cut off from one another and 
from our individual emotions and thoughts There are 
still many sisters and brothers completely alone, 
-yr^aware that there are other people in the world 
with similar feelings, similar dreams, similar 
thoughts , 


As a fairly recent subscriber to LNS we would 
like to explain what kind of a paper SPARK is 
and what kinds of articles we are most interested 
in 

SPARK is a small monthly with a small circu- 
lation Ninety-five percent of our circulation is 
to factory workers by sales at plant gates We 
also have a few subscribers and sell a few copies 
at bookstores, movies and campus e V. e fl$ s - 


Videotape is potentially a powerful tool for 
change It is a way of freeing ourselves from the 
straight establishment which uses television to en- 
sure conformity and docility With proper equipment, 
a videotape can be played through any television 
set. This is now financially within our means We 
can see ourselves not as straights see us or say they 
see us, but in the ways we see ourselves 

The gay revolution video project began in New 
York about nine months ago At that time we thought 
of it as a continuation of ecstasy magazine, reflect- 
ing some of the basic philosophy of the gay revolu- 
tion party, but most of the people working on the 
video project were not involved in the party We've 
decided to call ourselves Queer Blue Light -- Gay 
Revolution Video, 

Our prime concern is gay liberation rather than 
homosexual rights, though we see the need for both 
as long as lesbians and homosexual men are 4 enie d 
equal protection by the law and our people are lock- 
ed up, beaten and murdered/ 

We want to work with other gay people to ex- 
plore through video what it means to be gay, to cap- 
ture someof the reflections of our life style which 
we can share with the gay community 

Lesbian Mothers , a half-hour documentary direct- 
ed by Norma Pontes and Rita Moreira, is the first 
tape we have produced and it had its premiere show- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio on May 15th 1972, during gay 
Pride Week at Ohio State University We hope to 
show this and other tapes to as many gay people as 
possible w o 

We need to set up some system of tape distribu- 
tion and find ways to get continuing funds for the 
group., One possibility, at least locally, is to or- 
ganize benefit showings with gay organizations and 
splitting the donations received 

The Sony half-inch equipment we have was do- 
nated to us but is not adequate for producing well- 
edited tapes. We need one thousand dollars just for 
another editing deck as well as money to buy more 
tapes - 


At most of the plants where we sell SPARK 
we also put out a free factory newsletter every 
two weeks These contain articles: on things hap- 
penning in the factory, and on other subjects of 
interest to or related to working people. All our 
stuff is written from a revolutionary socialist 
viewpoint 

We want to exchange papers and correspondence 
with ALL groups that are putting out factory news- 
letters, or newspapers for working people, or even 
general underground type papers that have a positive 
orientation to working people and their struggles. 
Please let us hear, from you, 
*****•****'******* 


From: Street Corner Publishing Co,, Inc,, Box 
284, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

THE PEOPLES PRESS has not gone away. We will 
return July 21 with a special first anniversary 
section, including some of our best stories and 
features of the first year, plus an index to the 
first six months of 1972 


In the meantime, the staff of Street Corner 
Publishing Company has been devoting its time to 
a new and very different publication, IOWA MEDIA 
SUNDAY, a mass circulation weekly which contains 
daily listings for the radio and T.V, stations 
of northwest Iowa, 


It's freel 


From: Family Voice, 83-40 Britton Ave,, Elmhurst, 
Queens, New York, N.Y 11373. 

The Family Voice is an underground paper 
which promotes passive resistance, revolution 
without guns, and creation of counter culture 
lifestyles for a new society. 

Our paper is having some financial problems 
and we would like to know if people or other or- 
ganizations would be interested in advertising in 
The Family Voice Below is the list of our Ad rates: 
2*1/2 X 2-1/2 : $3; 3 X 3: $5; 4X5: $15; 5 X 8' 
$25; and full page: $60 


We are an all-gay, non-profit, tax-exempt, vol- 
unteer organization, Donations can be deducted from 
your income tax if checks are made out to C enters 
for Change, Inc , Video Proj ect Send checks to the 
address given above. 


From: Alternative News Service, 3/124 Crummer 
Road, Grey Lynn, Akl 2. New Zealand 

Alternative News Service is closing and we 
therefore ask that you re-address your material to 
News Reality News Service (at the above address) 


(#44 8 ") r 


END RMBB END RMBB END RMBB END RMBB END RMBB END — 
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(See graphics that go with this sfcoiy ) 

GROWING FOOD CO-OP MOVEMENT 
HOLDS MID -WEST CONVENTION 

by Pat Monaghan 
LIBERATION News Service 

MINNEAPOLIS (LNS ) --Lounging against a venerable 
maple m Minneapolis’ Powderhorn Park, a gre>haired ; 
plainly -dressed woman quietly describes the a„t ivi 
ties o t her ’’food community” m the neighboring St 
Paul - /'We* re getting our people polxtxc.uea now ; " 
she explains "food, you know, u just the b a so " 

That philosophy was shared by other Midwestern- 
ers who convened here June 2i-24 to celebrate the 
Twin Cities’ first Annual food Week --and the sue 
cestui completion or a year’s business ror the par- 
ent ot the burgeoning regional tbod movement. North 
Country Co-op 

Designated a "National Food Co-op Contention 
the gathering in fact drew visitors only trom the 
nearby cities, ‘due largely to the lack ot sufficient 
advance notice But the "un -conventional" activities 
^picnics and a visit to a communal tarm as well as 
the usual assemblies) generated spirited exchanges 
of opinions, problems and possible solutions among 
the representatives of some dozen cooperative food 
distribution centers 

Most participants were from the Twin Cities 
(Minneapolis -St Paul) area, which has seven opera- 
tional food communities within approximately 10 
square miles 

Unlike "food co-ops” m other cities -- including 
Washington, Boston and Madxson- -which usually serve 
as centers for bulk food ordenng--food communities 
here are patterned on the familiar neighborhood mar- 
ket but offer quite different merchandise;, at con- 
siderably less cost 

food is central to the economy of the "Mill 
City ; ” home of such economic giants as Piiisbury 
and General Mills, Honeywell, Control Data Corpora 
tion and 3-M Last year this commercial center en- 
gendered its first community, directed food stores, 
locally called "co-ops’ 1 though none are legai coop- 
eratives Hailed as prototypes ot Alternate food 
distribution, the co-ops here appear as healthy and 
vigorous as the hearty foods they supply 

No flashing neon proclaims their location In- 
stead, hand-painted signs --often accompanied by anti- 
war, pro-people siogafis- -distinguish them from the 
usual corner grocery inside, the difference is even 
more marked No meat section, no pop, no snack- food, 
no candy And no gaudy packaging- -indeed, very little 
packaging at all 

Instead, organic vegetables crowd the produce 
rack Dairy sections are stocked with fertile eggs, 
milk, butter, cheese and bakery shelves offer whole- 
gram products including cider, date nut and carob 
breads Inside such co-ops, store volunteers weigh 
purchases into customer -provided receptacles Other 
volunteers total up purchases, cut and label cheese; 
uncrate vegetables or refill bins 

This cooperative approach to "minding the store” 
m particular differentiates the "people’s groceries” 
from other food merchandxsers Aiming at the estab- 
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i 1 shraciit of a radically new economic oyatem, the 
cu-op^ otter goods tit wholesale plus 10-20 percent 
to cover overhead expense^ 

Hie co-ops draw a variety ot customer in- 
cluding a surprisingly large proportion ot older 
person^ -- depression - era children who respond to 
the bargain prices Regular shoppers at the co op?, 
they uCvOUii lor nearly halt the total saie = 

But these uldei customer ^ axe rarely represent- 
ed in co-op leadership Accustomed to paying for 
service, they elect to pay cost plus 20 percent 
(still a reasonable price j tor co-op groceries rat- 
her tiuui donate their time As a rule, co-op direct- 
ors are young and committed to political change 

Viewing economic reorganization as basic to social 
change, they have chosen to organize around one of 
People’s primary needs 

Grocers m co-op neighborhoods admit, though 
hesitantly, that they've felt the effect of their 
unconventional competitors Though national econ- 
omic difficulties complicate their judgement of 
the co-ops, southside grocers are willing to ad- 
roit to increasing stocks of fresh vegetables, 
wholegxain breads and granola m an attempt to lure 

back customers "Whatever the reason, business is 
way down,” a clerk at a grocery near North Country 
Co-op sighs hastening to add that the co-ops serve 
"a different kind ot customer.” 

The co-ops aren't without their problems. One 
is bureaucratic, for food stores are subject to in- 
spection by the state health department The city's 
second co-op Whole Foods, has been subjected to 
bi-monthly inspections which led to cries of dis- 
criminatory treatment for while the state has only 
a score of inspectors, Minneapolis alone has 529 
groceries in need of inspection. The casual prac- 
tice of letting the customer measure and weigh the 
produce ended under health department pressure: It 
was ruled that only one person at a time, and with 
freshly washed hands, could dip into the food bins. 

Economics also mitigated against such permis- 
siveness Some customers took quick advantage of 
the opportunity to get more for their money. Such 
financial problems, coupled with tax and legal dif- 
ficulties, are constant irritants. 

Despite such problems, more co-ops are being 
formed Stores are organizing to supply, not onl^ 
food, but other necessities as well. North Country 
Co-op's dry-goods department recently outgrew the 
store 

North Country Store now offers books, hard- 
ware, notions, inexpensive fabrics, and a small 
stock of clothing at "people's prices ” Here, as 
usual, a 10 percent additional charge covers over- 
head Items sell for fax below retail And in case 
anyone should overlook the store's guiding phil- 
osophy, a sign warns in Thoreau's words, "Beware 
of any enterprise that requires new cloths.” 

- -30- - 

****** ****** •*»***» »**«**.»».****» *,„***«*»*,** ****** 

Keep a iook out m the pages of LNS for 
coverage ot the Democratic Convention m Miami Beach 
There will be stories and graphics soon". 
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GOOD NtWS FOR THE HARLEM FOUR 
STATE'S WITNESS SWEARS AFFIDAVIT NEGATING TESTIMONY 

"Justice is just ice — it melts on the r: on 
and freezes up on the poor n 

William Craig , one of the llarlem(6. 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)--ln what the defense lawyers 
called "a cruel and outrageous exercise of judi- 
cial power", four of the Harlem 6 were ordered to 
have a fourth trial "It's gone past double jep- 
pa rdy to triple jeopardy," commented Ronald Felder, 
one of the four. 

The four — Felder, William Craig, Walter Thomas 
and Wallace Baker were originally charged (along 
with Robert Rice and Daniel Hamm) with the murder 
of a white Harlem shopkeeper in 196 ^ 


HISTORY OF THE HARLEM 6 

The Harlem 6 were all convicted m 1965 but 
their convictions were overturned in 1968 because 
of their coerced "confessions" (they were beaten 
and questioned all night by nine armed policemen) 

In 1971 Rice and Hamm were severed from the 
case--Rice was reconvicted of murder in 1971 and 
sentenced to life imprisonment; Hamm pleaded 
guilty to manslaughter after enormous pressure and 
was: sentenced to a maximum of 35 years 

In the spring of 19 71, right after Haipm took 
the plea, the second trial of the four began. Thi ; 
one ended in a hung jury with one person holding 
out for acquittal despite the pressure from the 
judge for dissenting jurors to give into the maj- 
ority conviction 

In January 19 72, their third trial ended in 
another hung jury, this time 7 voted for acquittal 
and five for conviction Slowly, over the years, 
community support for the defendents had grown 
until by the time of the third trial, the court- 
room was usually crowded with a wide variety of 
people; teachers even took school children to 
watch the trial 

Because of the pressure, the $ 7 5,000 bail -- 
an impossible amount for the families and friends 
of the defendants- - was lowered to $5,000 and on 
March 31, the four were released after serving 
eight years. 


Since the end of their third t r i a 1 in Jan** 
uary of this year, the four and their supporters 
have been waiting for Judge Joesph Martinis 1 
decision- Every week or so there was another 
hearing at the dingy marble Criminal Courts 
Building but finally on June 28, Martinis announ- 
ced h i s dec i s i on. 

"Actually, I had no doubt about what »t would 
be," said William Craig- "D A Robert lehner 
has v sa i d we would be tried over and over and 
over if it has to be 40 times " 

Martin'S 1 13 page rul'ng on the f ou r was 
a remarkable document; Martinis sa'd he thought 
the trials have confirmed the defendants' guilt 
rather than their innocence 

Commenting on the wide community suppo r t for 
the trial including people in rhe courtroom, let- 


ters, petitions, etc , he said that ' t had 
violated the general principles of decency 
and "subjected" both him and the jurors 
to "unfair pressures " 

D A Lehner quite agreed Martinis 
also called for the elimination of defense pub 
Jicityt that said, "because the defendants are 
black, they have been persecuted rather than pro- 
secuted " 

The judge commended the four on rhei r "self* 

1 mp rovement" Will 'am C r aig started writing 
poetry and drawing in jail All four are now 
involved in some kind of community work. Their 
signs of "potential" are "most commendable" and . 
he added, they are "a rebate to the penal insti- 
tutions that offered them the opportunity to 
explore their ta l en ts "--for eight years on a 
charge they have yet to be convicted of. 

But one thing Judge Martinis didn't take >nto 
account when he o r dered a fourth trial was the^ 
fact that new developments in the third trial' that 
were responsible for the seven to five vote for 
acquittal pointed to holes in the p rosecut i on 1 s 
case . 

And now, the case will crumble even more 
d ras t i ca 1 1 y . 

Robert Barnes, an inmate at Clinton Correc- 
tional Facilities, was the prosecution's witness- 
in-chief at all prior trials, T+ie prosecution's 
theory has always been that a conspiracy existed 
between Barnes and the defendants to commit; the 
crime of murder and robbery Barnes supplied 
the sole and exclusive evidence of this conspir- 
acy emcTw i thout h,i s testimony, the theory is 
totally devoid of substance 

On n July 3 » Willi am Kunst ler vi si sted 
Barnes in response to a letter Barnes wrote 
saying ") have an important job to do, that being 
to set my brothers free--the Harlem 6 " 

Baines asked Kunstler to forward the letter 
to the Ams te rdam News In it he requested: 

"Anyone interested in the struggle and in seeing 
justice done to these brohters then just send 
me a lawyer to rap to as soon as possible 

During the two days Kunstler was at Clinton, 
Mr Ba r nes prepared a sworn affidavit that all 
the evidence against the four is a fabrication 

Barnes was never witness to the robbery and 
murder Nor was he pa**t of a '"conspiracy" to 
commit the crime He was in the neighborhood on 
that' night with Walter Thomas and was later 
standing on the stoop of another friend s apa r tp 
ment "Some cops came up on the stoop and asked 
me whether I lived on the block When I said I 1 
did, they asked me to take a ride with them 
When I refused, one cop pulled out a gun and 
forced me into a po I i ce car " 

The first t ’* me Ba r nes heard any thing 
about the murde r and robbery was in the police 
car Later on at the 28th precinct he "heard 
talk from cops and repo r ters about a murder there 
( 125 th s t ree t ) " 

From then on, Barnes was taken from deten- 
t 1 on cells to squad rooms, continually questioned 
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and intimidated ‘'After I was so frighrened, • 
agreed to give them a statement." After he agre- 
ed to "cooperate" with the police, "the office's 
told me many things about the crime which l later 
used to make up the detai Is of my (wi tness) 
story," "When I gave them a statement, it was nor 
a statement 1 gave them, but answers to a lot of 
1 ead i ng ques 1 1 ons ." 

“For example, they asked where did wej meet to 
plan the crime, in a hallway or an apartment They 
kept saying over and over agian that they knew we 
were all black Muslims who wanted to kill white 
people and they suggested thar we had commando- 
type knives and were members of a secret black 
group They kept saying didn't you intend to kill 
them, wasn't this a plan to T k i 1 I white people 

until I finally said 'yes'" and "they kept 

referring to the guys I hung out with as being 
the guys they knew did it " 

"In the past, I have claimed that letters 
and other writings by me which claimed the defen- 
dants were innocent were made or written by me 
because I had been threatened or 'was af^ad of 
some of the defendants- This was untrue and 1 
was never threatened o r afriad of anyone but 
the police " 

At a press conference in New York on July 
6, Wi 1 1 i am Kunst ler presented theaffadav't *n 
support of the motion of al I defendants for a dis- 
missal of the indictment 

The four will appeal decision for 

a new trial to a higher court If they lose, 
their fourth trial is scheduled to start in 
September, "They can't find us guilty --something 
they haven't done in 8 years" said William Craig 

And with the sworn affadavit by Robert Barnes, 
the prosecution is virtually without any evidence 

"I'hope and pray that the defendants and their 
families will forgive me for what I have done. I 
can only say that l was young, black and frighten- 
ed to death when I did it 5 " Baines concluded in the 
af f adavi t , 

-30- 

continued from page 8 

Rights Organization (NWRO),, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC) , the Miami Women’s Co- 
alition have been busy throughout the week pullm 
off actions designed to make their presence felt 

On Tuesday, July 4, about 30 people formed a 
funeral procession in honor of Nguyen Thai-Binh, the 
Vietnamese student who was killed recently after try 
ing to skyjack an airplane from Honolulu to Hanoi in 
retaliation for the US bombing of North Vietnam 
The mourners carried flowers and a coffin draped wit 
an NLF flag which they threw into a canal near the 
convention hall at the end of the march 

On Wednesday the Miami Women’s Coalition, a 
coalition of local women’s groups in the Miami area 
as well as women from the various convention organ- 
izing groups, staged an action at the new Miami pns 
on for women where prisoners were brought for the 
first time that day Hie 20 women chained themselv 
together by the d oors of the prison and chantcui _I_ 
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a woman, 1 am a junkie, I am a woman, I am a house 
wife " After about half an hour police pushed the 
women roughly aside but. there were no arrests 

And as for the near future -- a coalition of 
groups including NWRO, SCLC and the Tenants’ Union 
will hold a rally on Saturday July 8 near the con- 
vention hall and on Monday, the first official day 
of the convention, NWRO will march to demand that 
the convention accept the People’s Platform, 

-30- 

NIXON IGNORLS CON.GRLSS luNAL VOTH , 

VliTOLiS BUDGLT INCREASE FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

WASHINGTON fLNS) -- Ignoring overwhelming votes 
in both the House and the Senate (254 to 69 and 
82 to 1 respectively) President Nixon vetoed a bill 
on June 30 that would have sharply increased funds 
for pub it c broadcasting over the next two years. The 
proposed legislation would have given the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB) a budget increase of 
more- than 100 percent for the two year period .Nixon 
is asking for a modest increase of about 30 percent 
to be guaranteed only for the next fiscal year 

Nixon claimed he vetoed the bill because cen- 
tralization of the CPB threatened "to erode substan- 
tially public broadcasting’s impressive potential 
for promoting innovative and diverse cultural and 
educational programming " 

But critics of the veto charge that Nixon’s 
motives are not as noble as his carefully chosen 
words would lead one to believe More to the point 
is his uneasiness with the content of many of the 
CPB shows, 

Torbert H Macdonald (D-Mass) notes that the 
Public Broadcasting Service, the agency of the CPB 
that distributes prime time shows to the 220 educa- 
tional stations nationwide, has greatly increased 
the number of prime time public affairs shows in the 
last year Many of these programs have dealt with 
areas in which the administration is vulnerable, 
for instance drugs, ecology and the war. 

At a White House briefing announcing the veto, 
press secretary Ronald Zeigler denied that the pol- 
itical content of the public affairs programmimg 
had prompted the President’s action Another White 
House aide, though, has said that the administration 
g is upset that "most PBS broadcasting comes from 
seven stations and most of them are in the north- 
east section of the country " This is not the part 
of the country where Nixon’s political strength 
lies Macdonald lias indicated that he will not let 
the bill die here Plans are to initiate action to 
over nde the veto when congress recon venes on 
u July 1 n 

h - - 30 - - 

tut tftt #tf tt It tt #####*## s# „####### ##*########*######## 

"About the turn of the century, the Government 
decided, well the Indians are not going to go away 
after all So they contracted with various organi* 

■ rations to s t amp out the Indian, to stamp out the 
culture of the Indian If you were caught in school 
s speaking Indian you were actually flogged" 

lliff McKav. Blackfoot leader 
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